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The  vitamin  that  has  been  making  the  most  news  lately  is  C  —  vitamin  C. 
The  scientists  have  been  reporting  new  facts  about  this  vitamin  thick  and  fast 
ever  since  the  big  news  came  out  in  1932.     If  you  keep  up  on  vitamin-history, 
you  know  that  before  193?>  .0.  along  with  the  other  vitamins,  was  "an  unknown 
or  mysterious  substance  in  food  necessary  to  life,,  "    That's  the  way  the  scien- 
tists spoke  of  it.     Then,  five  years  ago,  they  discovered  its  chemical  make-up. 
And  this  discovery  gave  a  chemical  test  for  t  ie  vitamin-C  content  of  foods, 
much  simpler  and  quicker  than  the  animal-feeding  tests  \Thich  they  had  been  using. 

Of  course,  long  before  they  found  out  exactly  what  this  vitamin  was,  the 
scientists  knew  a  great  deal  about  it.     They  knew  what  happened  to  the  human 
body  that  didn't  get  enough  of  it.     And  they  knew  much  about  the  character  of 
the  vitamin  itself.     They  first  knew  vitamin  0  as  tne  substance  that  somehow 
had  power  to  prevent  or  cure  scurvy.     Scurvy  is  a  very  old  disease  that  people 
often 'suffered  from  in  times  of  famine;  that  afflicted  sailors  and  explorers 
with  no  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  eat,  and  babies  kept  too  long  on  a  diet 
of  milk  alone.     The  scientists  also  knew  that  too  little  vitamin  C  caused  many 
vague  ills  —  sore  gums,  loose  or  decayed  teeth,  achy  joints,  low  resistance 
to  infection,  and  irritability  and  lack  of  stamina  in  children. 

They  knew  too  which  foods  in  general  were  rich  in  vitamin  C  —  had  anti- 
scorbutic power,  to  use  the  scientific  adjectives.     The  American  Indians,  in 
the  days  of  the  first  settlers  and  doubtless  long  before,  used  green  leaves  and 
the  sap  of  trees  to  cure  scurvy.    And  a  surgeon  in  the  British  Navy  back  in  the 
18th  century  discovered  the  value  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  cases  of  scurvy  among 
sailors,  so  lemon  juice  went  into  regular  navy  rations.     Little  by  little, 
experience  and  research  together  had  built  up  a  list  of  vitamin-C- rich  foods 
which  included  oranges,  lemons,  tomatoes,  raw  cabbage  and  turnips,  peas,  spinach, 
and  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 


And  little  by  little  the  scientists  had  found  out  many  things  about  the 
vitamin  itself.     They  had  found  out  that  it  would  dissolve  in  water;  that  it 
was  easily  destroyed  by  heat,  especially  with  an  alkaline  substance  like  soda 
in  the  cooking  water;  that  drying  and  aging  may  destroy  it;  that  acid  somehow 
helps  preserve  it  against  damage  by  heat;  and  that  it  can't  be  stored  by  the 
body. 

They  knew  all  these  facts  before  they  knew  what  the  vitamin  actually  was. 
Then,  in  1932  two  chemists  produced  some  white  crystals  from  lemon  juice. 
These  proved  to  be  pure  vitamin  C  in  crystalline  form.     Since  that  discovery, 
the  new  findings  about  vitamin  C  have  come  in  a  rush.     The  scientists  have  been 
getting  more  exact  knowledge  of  how  this  vitamin  occurs  in  foods,  finding  out 
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jjow  different  varieties  of  a  certain  fruit  or  vegetable  may  differ  in  vitamin  C 
content,  how  soil  and  the  fertilizer  may  affect  vitamin  C  in  food  plants,  how 
cooking  anA  -feezing  and  storing  and  temperature  may  affect  it.     All  these  find- 
ings are  important  to  the  housewife  who  wants  to  get  vi tamin- value  in  the  food 
she  buy55         prepares,  to  the  farmer  who  raises  the  food,  and  to  the  shipper  -and 
dealer  as  well. 

Among  the  many  scientists  who  have  used  the  now  chemical  test  in  their 
vitamin  C  studies  are  several  at  St<°te  experiment  stations.     Just  briefly  today 
I  rant  to  report  a  few  of  their  recent  findings. 

The  big  apple  crop  this  season  makes  their  findings  about  apples  especially 
interesting.    Apples  are  among  the  fruits  on  the  list  of  useful  sources  of 
vitamin  C.    But  Massachusetts  and  Washington  State  researchers  have  found  differ- 
ent varieties  of  apples  very  different  in  the  amounts  they  contain  —  one  variety 
as  much  as  3_  times  as  rich  as1  another.     They  report  that  the  number  of  fresh 
apples  required  daily  to  protect  a  man  from  scurvy  are  about  2  Winesaps,  3  Golden 
Delicious,  ^  Delicious  or  Ki chared,  and  6  Jo n?. than.     Washington  State  workers 
also  have  found  that  the  vitamin  G  an  apple  contains  depends  on  how  long  it  has 
been  stored  and  how  warm  the  storage  room  has  been.     They  find  that  apples  begin 
to  lose  their  vitamin  C  when  the  temperature  is  just  above  freezing,  and  the 
warmer  the  room,  and  the  longer  they  are  in  storage,  the  more  they  lose.  Deli- 
cious and  Ri chared  apples  showed  no  loss  at  ~}2  —  freezing  temperature  —  but 
at  Mj,  or  common  storage-temperature,  they  lost  a  quarter  of  their  vitamin  0 
after  6  months  and  a  half  after  12  months. 

New  York  State  researchers  recently  reported,  findings  about  the  vitamin  C 
in  cabbage  and  peas,  two  vegetables  also  well-known  as  good  sources  of  vitamin  C. 
Recent  studies  show  that  variety  has  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  vitamin  C  in 
cabbage  and  peas  as  in  apples.     Varieties  of  cabbage  grown  for  harvesting  early 
in  the  summer  are  much  richer  than  those  usually  cut  in  the  late  fall  for  kraut 
and  storage.    As  for  peas,  the  early  small-seeded  varieties  proved  much  richer 
than  the  late  large- seeded  varieties.     And  in  a  given  variety  the  larger  and 
acre  mature  the  ocas,  the  less  vitamin  C  they  contained. 

Temperature  and  storage  also  affect  cabbage  and  peas.     Heads  of  cabbage 
slowly  lose  vitamin  C  during  storage,  but  they  lose  it  much  faster  in  the 
atnosphere  of  an  ordinary  warm  room  than  in  the  cold  air  of  a  refrigerator. 
Peas,  too,  lose  their  vitamin  C  rather  rapidly  at  room  temperature  and  keep  it 
auch  longer  when  refrigerated. 

In  cooking  both  cabbage  and  peas  much  of  the  vitamin  C  dissolves  into  the 
cooking  water.     Half  of  the  vitamin  C  in  peas  goes  into  the  water  they  are  cooked 
in.    (See  why  cooking  and  serving  cabbage  in  milk  is  a  thrifty  idea?    Or  using 
the  water  left  from  cooking  peas  or  cabbage  in  soup  or  gravy?)     The  loss  in  the 
cooking  of  cabbage  and  peas  is  during  the  first  few  minutes  —  in  the  time  it 
takes  for  the  water  to  come  back  to  a  boil.     One  more  finding.    After  cooking, 
cabbage  loses  vitamin  C  on  standing,   even  in  the  refrigerator.     If  you  keep  left- 
over cooked  cabbage  two  days  it  will  have  lost  half  its  vitamin  C.     But  peas 
lose  only  a  little  and  that  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  standing. 

And  tomatoes,  one  of  the  very  best  sources  of  this  vitamin  —  but  that's 
a  story  for  another  day. 


